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Memorabilia. 





()N May 4 we gave some details of the earlier 

history of stamps, in view of the centen- 
ary of their coming into use on May 6, 1840. 
Our readers are now familiar with the new 
stamps, which add the head of Queen Victoria 
to that of the King. But while it is good 
to celebrate centenaries, it is more important 
in the stress of war to save time and money. 
The Post Office has been slow in realising the 
use of automatic machines supplying stamps. 
They are now fixed outside some Post Offices 
but by no means all. The Postmaster-General 
spoke at the recent celebration about working 
“under pressure.’’ It seems to us that the 
time has come when the work of printing and 
gumming stamps can be reduced. A host of 
stamps can, in fact, be done away with. 
Machines can be adopted at Post Offices which 
mark a letter as ‘‘ paid’’; and insertion in 
them of our letters will be sufficient. Many 
tradesmen can send letters ‘“‘ paid ’’ thus, 
without stamps affixed to them. Why should 
not the common or urban sender of letters 
enjoy a similar privilege, saving himself the 
trouble of buying and licking stamps? Inquiry 
has satisfied us th:t both he and postal offi- 
cials would welcome this arrangement. 


THE Listener for June 6 has a good article 

on ‘Flanders and the U.S.A.,’ by Mr. 
Gram Swing, one of the best of broadcasters. 
He notes that the idea of Coalition, strange 
to American opinion, was whispered, written, 
and then emphatically denounced. Mr. Des- 
mond MacCarthy is judicious in his views 
on Hardy. He often prefers Hardy’s rustics 
to Shakespeare’s, as ‘‘ they never sink into 
mere buffoonery.’”’ The slow rhythm of coun- 
try life is well noted. It goes, we remark, 
with a leisurely speech very unlike the staccato 





utterance of the Cockney. There is a charm- 
ing picture of the cottage near Dorchester 
where Hardy was born. Our impression from 
personal intercourse with him was that, in 
later life at any rate, he was nothing like 
so pessimistic as his books. 


THE up-to-date paper, Horizon, has reached 

a sixth number and has as many more in 
view. The preliminary comment talks about 
the latest poetry. This has increased in vol- 
ume recently, and high hopes are expressed 
of the ultra-moderns, though it is noted of 
two poems by Auden already printed that 
“the technique is clumsy and the versifica- 
tion careless.’’ There are good things in the 
‘Summer Holidays’ of Mr. W. R. Rodgers, 
but he writes lines like these: 

Or note him standing in stadium rind, 

Eager for joy to be unconfined, the 

Electric hare let loose to recapture 

Its first fine careless rapture. 

One of the less pleasant features of this 
latest verse is that it cribs and degrades the 
good things of well-known poets, as if the 
writer’s own inspiration, even unshackled 
from rhyme, could not carry him through. 
We like the short story and Mr. Priestley’s 
remarks about ‘ Labour Leaders at the Ivy,’ 
an excellent restaurant which should not be 
spoilt by publicity. 

WIRELESS cannot be kept or used in a 

motor-car any longer. It always seemed 
to us a strange desire to listen to urban 
““crooners ’’ and ‘‘ hot’? music when country 
sights and sounds were available. Is noise 
becoming one of the chief recreations of the 
English people? The nightingale and the 
blackbird are within easy reach of a London 
car, and. though they make no charge, not 
to be despised as performers. We can even 
seek with pleasure 

Groves, if unharmonious, yet secure 

From clamour, and whose very silence charms, 

TONIANA begins its eightieth number 

with ‘Provost Sleech and Thomas 
Ashton.’ The latter is described as ‘the 
friend of Horace Walpole.’? He was one of 
the ‘‘ Quadruple Alliance ’’ of four friends at 
Eton which included Gray, West and Wal- 
pole. His mind seems to have been valued in 
these early days, but there is nothing to be 
said for his part in the correspondence of 
1753 with the Provost here printed. In the 
casual style of the eighteenth century he gave 
orders for the iron rails of the Cloisters and 
the great gates of the churchyard to be placed 
in his garden. It was naturally regarded as 
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‘unjustifiable in one man to pull down a 
Work which was done at great Expence with 
{without ?] the consent of the Society.” Ash- 
ton replied with insolent irony but later 
abated his tone. Margaretta Brown’s 
‘Diary ’ continues to illustrate Eton under 
Keate. The oddest item is the sudden suicide 
of a tutor who the day before—Sept. 15, 1822 
—had brought three of Lord Craven’s sons to 
the school. The ‘Early History of Eton’ 
has reached the Chapel which was made out 
of the parish church of Eton. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid on July 3, 1441, and by 
1447 three Bishops had ‘been consecrated 
there. It appears that Eton was from the 
beginning a great place for pilgrims in search 
of indulgences, a profitable business which 
brought in papal claims to the money. 


IGN-POSTS and other indications of roads 
have now been removed as a war-time 
measure. They have been improved a good 
deal of late years, while the intelligence of 
the man in the street or on the road shows 
no advance. The art of reading a map is 
simple but many people do not appear to 
have grasped it, and have lost their way 
lately. Local ideas of distances are, in our 
experience, nearly always inaccurate. Holi- 
days will be restricted by the stress of the 
war and the impossibility of touring abroad 
may show those who do not go to the same 
place year after year ‘some country worth 
inspection. A host of new books now offer 
information on the charms of the countryside, 
and the restrictions on petrol will make not- 
able scenery less like a crowded London 
thoroughfare. Walkers from our big towns 
may discover, as they did last autumn, that 
there are beautiful flowers outside gardens 
which grow wild. 


THE Bookseller gives a list of the books pub- 

lished from January to May this year. 
Last month Fiction reached 412 books, but 250 
of them were reprints or new editions. For 
the whole period the figures were 1,913 and 
1,069, and the grand total of books was no 
fewer than 5,372. Who wants so many 
books? Cannot the publishers in general 
agree to produce less and stuff of a better 
‘standard? As the President of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association says in a Message to 
Booksellers Overseas, ‘‘ Costs are rising; 
paper is scarce ; spending power is reduced by 
ever heavier taxation.” All this points to a 
heavy decrease of output which good book- 
readers will wish to be permanent. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 








WILTSHIRE AND SOMERSET 
WORDS. 


AS there are now, to the best of my know- 

ledge, only two dialect societies in Eng- 
land, those of Yorkshire and Cumberland, 
gleanings from other counties after the great 
harvest of Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary’ must come through independent 
collectors. At so late a date, to hear an un- 
recorded word in use is a rare experience, but 
some of the many books on country life which 
have appeared since 1906 provide more 
material than one would expect, the earlier 
ones especially. The list hereunder has been 
compiled mainly from the prose of the self- 
educated Wiltshireman Alfred Williams, who 
was born and bred in the district he wrote 
about, and continued to live in one of its vil- 
lages even after he had given up farm labour 
to work daily at Swindon. The three books 
drawn on are referred to by initials: 
(W.V.) = ‘A Wiltshire Village,’ 1912; 
(W.H.) = ‘ Villages of the White Horse,’ 
1913; (U.T.) = ‘Round about the Upper 
Thames,’ written in 1914. The region they 
cover does not lie entirely in North Wiltshire, 
but is shared by Berkshire, Gloucestershire 
and Oxfordshire. It consists of the Western 
entrance to the White Horse Vale—here a 
valley of springs of rivers which unite in the 
Thames—together with its opposed border 
lands, the steep Downs and the almost imper- 
ceptible beginning of Cotswold. An irregular 
circle with a 10-mile radius having Highworth 
as its centre would comprise the whole of 
Williams-land, a countryside too small and 
homogeneous for striking variations in what 
remains of its dialect, 

Back-cutting, an outlet for the surplus 
water of a river orcanal. ‘‘ The best skating 
and sliding takes place on the pools called 
the back-cuttings’’ (W.V., 36). The same 
thing as a “ back-stream ’’ in Somerset; see 
‘ E.D.D.’ Back, adj. and prep., 21. 

Baffle, a hindrance, obstacle. ‘‘ Tha’s 
[that’s] a girt baffle to the man ”’ in a plough- 
ing match. (U.T., 157). Obsolete in stan- 


dard English; the only example in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
is for 1783, 

Bang-belly, a dish made of milk well stif- 
fened with wheat-flour. 


(U.T., 282), 
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Barley-bangers, -dampers, -dodkins, -nug- 
gins, -scawters, cakes of various shapes and 
sizes made of barley-meal sifted through 
coarse muslin or unsifted, mixed with water 
or milk and water, and baked in an oven or 
apot. (U.T., 282; W.H., 12, 31; W.V. 71). 
Barley-bangers, at least, were known in 
Somerset also; ‘‘ bangers ” on account of their 
size, or their toughness, or with the same 
meaning as Bang-belly above? Damper is 
flour-cake in Australia. ‘‘A luncheon, a 
snack between meals; Lancs.’’: ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Damp, 4 (2). Dodkin, diminutive of ‘‘ dod,” 
a small round lump. A thick Lancashire 
cake, the ‘‘ throdkin,”’ is similarly named for 
its ‘‘ throddiness,’’ or thickness. Nuggin and 
“nugget” are diminutives of “‘nug’’ or 
“nog,”’ a local word for a small lump of 
any kind of food. See also ‘ E.D.D.’ Nog- 
gin, 3. With Scawter cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 
Scowder, 7 and 9; Irish. 

Bear-aways, apparently a term for poles 
serving to carry a large bundle of wood; but 
the woodman may have been having a sly joke 
at the new squire’s expense. ‘‘ ‘ What do you 
want with those two forks besides the faggot 
there?? ‘ Them’s the bear-aways, sir,’ replied 
the woodman.” (U.T., 278). See Teal- 
away, 

Beck-with-buttons, pitch-and-toss with but- 
tons instead of the customary coins. 

Bin an’ becas (being and because). Refer- 
ring to twenty turkey-eggs, ‘‘ ‘ Where did you 
get these from ?’ inquired the constable. ‘ Bin 
an’ becas me little ’en led ’em,’ Betty replied.’’ 
(U.T., 248). 

Break-heads, a less formal kind of back- 
swording, which, with cock-fighting, was the 
most popular sport in the Western counties 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The aim was to draw blood from the oppon- 
ent’s scalp. The term ‘‘ cudgel-play ’’ seems 
to have covered all forms of the sport. 

Break up (vb.). ‘‘ The club ‘ broke up’ 
every five years; that is to say, the accumu- 
lated moneys were shared out to the mem- 
bers ’’ (W.V., 235). 

Brickwork, in ploughing, leaving the edge 
of the soil turned up, instead of turning it 
righi over, 

Buck in, to attack a task vigorously. ‘‘ We 
didn’t mind buckin’ in an’ doin’ a bit extra ” 
(W.H., 215). ‘‘ Buck in to the rippin’ 
[reaping] and pickin’, else you shan’t go to 
Highwuth Fair” (W.V., 237). 

udget. ‘‘The miller used to take eels by 
means of a ‘twig budget’; that is, a bent 
willow wand with a long net attached. This 





was set through the hatch, and the eels fell 
into it and became entangled ’’ (U.T., 84). 

Bumball Toopey, ‘‘a very ancient game, 
was the favourite game of the drinking houses 
of the village "—Maiden Bradley, S. Wilts. 
(‘ Moonrakings,’ ed, Edith Olivier, published 
by Women’s Institutes). Probably ‘Bumble- 
puppy,” about the meaning of which 
‘E.D.D.’ and ‘ 8.0.D.’ differ. Here it would 
probably be Ninepins. 

Caddle, to tend, look after; in the com- 
pound ‘“‘ sheep-caddling.”” ‘‘ Ever since I 
tuk to ship-caddlin’ ’’, says a young shepherd 
in an old story (U.T., 145). 

Chammings, husks of corn (W.V., 72). 
‘E.D.D.’ has Charmings, for Lincs. only. 

Chimmuck, chimney, especially the wide, 
old-fashioned kind. ‘‘The blacksmith can 
look up the chimmuck at night, and see the 
stars a-shining outside’? (W.H., 194). ‘‘ The 
Dutchman’s britches [blue sky] atop o’ the 
chimmuck ’’ (W.H., 290). 

Cruckle. ‘‘ A long staff with a spike and 
a ‘cruckle’ (crook) on the end of it” 
(U.T., 74). 

Dobbin Sunday, at. Wanborough, “‘ is the 
name given to the day for the distribution of 
charity bread to the poor of the village. The 
bread was made into small rolls and loaves, 
and the distribution took place at church, on 
the Sabbath ’”? (W.H., 155). ‘‘ Dobbin’ was 
probably the name for the cobs of bread. 

Duff, to dent (intrans.). ‘‘ Elm is always 
used for the beds of carts, because, when any- 
thing is thrown upon it, such as heavy, sharp 
stones, the wood ‘ duffs ’—dents—whereas 
other kinds would crack and split’? (W.H., 
258). Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ duffy, spongy, s.v. Duff, 
subs., 2. 

Flea Fair, the popular name for the 
September Horse Fair at Lechlade, farm lab- 
ourers being humorously supposed to_ bring 
their harvest insects with them and pass them 
on to the townsfolk and ‘‘ foreigners.’’ 

Flibbets, small fragments. ‘‘ A Somerset 
charm against a witch was to “‘ squot a twoad 
to flibbets an’ burn em in the vire, an’ zay 
the witch’s name whiles you do it; but you 
mus’n’ let nobody zee ’ee, n’eet year ’ee 
neither, else ’tidn’ one mossel 0’ good ”’ (Oral, 
from Walter Raymond). 

Frog, ‘‘ the thick crust cut from the bottom 
of a loaf and blackened in the oven or before 
the fire’? (U.T., 282; see next item). Ap- 
parently the same word as the ‘‘ frog’”’ of a 
horse’s hoof. 

Frog-water. ‘‘ A ‘ frog’ was placed in the 
teapot and boiling water poured upon it. After 
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standing a few minutes—or it might be boiled 
—the liquor was fit for use’’ as a beverage 
instead of tea. (U.T., 282). 

Grass-stranglers, feet, legs. (U.T., 238). 
Query, ‘‘tramplers’’? The anecdote in 
which the expression occurs appears to be an 
imported one. 

at-jelly. See Jelly. p 

Hickety-hoo, a game played by Wiltshire 
children about fifty years ago, in which a 
rhyme was spoken: 

Hickety-hickety-hoo, 

Where’s a poor man to goo? 

North, South, East or West, 

Peck in the old crow’s nest. 
(‘ Moonrakings,’ p. 64). This is evidently a 
variant of the Scotch ‘‘ Hickety-bickety ’’ in 
Chambers’s ‘ Popular Rhymes,’ p. 122, a 
game known also in England as ‘“‘ Buck.’’ See 
Row below. 

Huddle-duck, a boys’ game (W.V., 247), 
much the same as ‘“‘ Duck-stone.” 

Hudson’s pudding, a Wanborough name for 
“‘the old-fashioned roly-poly pudding ”’ 
(W.H., 152). The anecdote related in explan- 
ation assumes various forms in different parte 
of England. 

Jaa. ‘‘‘To take the jaa off,’ to remove 
the cold smack from the liquor’’ by placing 
it near the fire (W.H., 264). ‘‘Jaa” is a 
rather poor attempt to render the dialect 
sound of ‘‘ dew,’’ the moisture on the outside 
of a mug of freshly-drawn cider or home-made 
wine. Cf. ‘ Drying ”’ cider, clxx. 226. 

Jelly, a small stone in a game called ‘‘ Hat- 
jelly.”’ ‘‘ Each boy put down his hat or cap 
in a row, whilst another player had a gutta- 
percha or rag ball, and had three throws to 
try to get the ball into a cap or hat. Should 
he do so, the player into whose hat the ball 
rested had to pick it out and throw it at one 
of the other players. If the thrower hit 
another player that other player had to do 
likewise, until someone failed to hit a player, 
when a small stone or ‘ jelly’ was placed in 
his cap. Three ‘ jellies’ and he was out of 
the game, and had to pick up his cap and 
suffer specified penalties. If the thrower 
failed to get the ball into the cap in three 
throws he had a ‘jelly’ put into his cap, 
and gave way to the next player’ (Somerset 
County Herald, Dec. 12, 1939). This game, 
played ‘‘ at leaSt sixty years ago,”’ resembles 
** Hats-in-holes,’’ recorded for Somerset by 
Elworthy. I give the Herald correspondent’s 


description in full to show the use of “‘ jelly.” 


Jinny-pooper, a name for the wren in South 
Wilts. 








Kick-legs was the same painful but friendly 
contest as that described in ‘ E.D.D.’ ag 
“* Kick-shins.”’ 

Lath. ‘‘ The local name for a spinning- 
wheel is a ‘lath’ ’’ (W.H., 232). 

Miff, a fool; in an old song. (U.T., 
180-1). Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Miff-maff, nonsense, 
foolishness, North Country; and the collo- 
quial ‘‘ muff.” 

Mince-pudding. During the cider-making 
period the men ‘‘ lived in.’’ At such times 
‘it was usual for the farmer’s wife to make 
monster puddings of cruttons, currants and 
sliced apples.’”’ This was called mince pud- 
ding. (W.H., 151). ‘‘ Cruttons,” scraps of 
meat strained from lard; ‘ E.D.D.’ Crittens, 

Nummel, benumbed in the hands (W.H., 
234, 288). ‘E.D.D.’ has Num’led for mid- 
Yorks. only ; numbly (adj.) for Sussex only. 

Packet. A man whose brother had been 
killed in a fight is reported to have said: 
‘‘ Ef the chap as done’t were afront an ma 
now, be daaled ef I ’oodn’t ’ev a packet at 
un miself too.’ A wanted to ’ev a dab at un, 
sim’ly.”’ The narrator, a man of eighty-five 
recalling his youth, appears to be glossing an 
obsolete word; but possibly ‘‘ peck at” is 
intended. 

Patey. ‘‘ The waters of the lake frequently 
overflow, making the floor of the wood 
‘goggy’ and ‘ patey,’ as the villagers say” 
(U.T., 268). 

Pecker, a kind of basket used in West 
Somerset, made locally of unstripped withies, 
standing a foot or more in height, oval at 
the top and narrowing slightly downwards, 
with a handle across the mouth. (Somerset 
County Herald, 20 April, 1940). 

Reining-in, a trick in the West Country 
wrestling of former times: ‘‘ to get your two 
thumbs into your opponent’s mouth—one each 
side—and force him backwards” (W.H., 
156), 

Row, row, rad-i-o, a boys’ game (W.V., 
247). The same as ‘“‘ Buck, buck,’’ but while 
punishing the ‘‘buck’’ after he has guessed 
wrongly the others keep crying “ row, row, 
rad-i-o!” In an Irish game of the kind it is 
‘* to me ree-raw-raddy-O !” 

Saving the hay. ‘‘ The lads chased the 
maidens and buried them, and kissed them 
under the sweet-smelling hay, and called it 
‘saving the hay.’’’ (Raymond, ‘ Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree,’ p. 56. Somerset. 

Shanky, active, nimble. ‘‘I wonder the 
dog ’adn’t a-vlod out at ’ee. ’Ee’s main 
shanky ’ (W.H., 121). Cf, ‘ E.D.D.’ Shonk, 
quick on the feet. 
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Sharp. ‘‘ Willow-weaving was done with 
the loom, and the process was almost identi- 
cal with that of woollen and other stuffs. 
First of all, the young withy poles and trees 
—and sometimes lime-trees also—were cut, 
and the bark removed. Then the wood was 
sawn up into pieces a yard long, and the 
small logs split into quarters. After this it 
was passed on to expert cutters, who, with 
the use of specially contrived hand-tools, cut 
the wood into very thin strips and separated 
the fibre, tearing it apart into something 
smaller than wheat straws. These fibres were 
tied in bundles and afterwards passed on to 
the weavers, who wove them into sheets a 
yard square. One thread was called the 
‘sharp’ and the other the ‘‘ shoot,’ in the 
loom” (W.H., 176). This was a flourishing 
industry at Aldbourne until about 1900. The 
product went to London and abroad, for hat- 
making. 

Showing money was, within my recollec- 
tion, in the Upper Thames Valley—and 
doubtless elsewhere—an occasional form of 
emulation between two cronies moved thereto 
by bravado or beer. ‘‘I’ll show money with 
thee, Bill.’ ‘‘ Come an then!’’ And Bill 
and Tom would produce their small change, 
the one who could show the most pocketing 
all. The expression was used less literally to 
estimate worldly substance on a higher social 
plane: ‘‘ He could show money with any 
man in the Vale.” In Williams’s ‘ Round 
about the Upper Thames Valley,’ page 245, 
an old tenant-farmer says to his squire: ‘‘God 
love the fella! I s’pose thees thinks nobody 
got money but thee. I’ll tell tha what I’ll 
do. Ill show money wi’ thee an’ buy tha 
up.” Such a large-scale ‘‘ showing ’’ was 
once carried into effect at (probably) Compton 
Beauchamp near Uffington in North Berk- 
shire. A farmer had refused to let his 
daughter marry a young Gypsy, the Inverto 
Boswell whose tomb is in Calne churchyard, 
Wiltshire, with a sophisticated version of 
the White Horse carved on it. One morning 
Inverto’s parents walked into the farmhouse, 
each carrying a bagful of gold, and matched 
guineas with the farmer on his kitchen table 
until his last guinea was answered from their 
still unexhausted bags. He may have had 
more at the bank, though not everybody in 
the days of guineas—this was in 1770—cared 
to confide their cash to a bank’s keeping ; but 
at any rate he was sufficiently impressed to 
give his consent to the marriage. 


Sinny. “’Pon my sinny, if chent [it 


ain’t] a girt bwoy!’ said Granny ” (W.V., 





177). Probably a variant of the better-known 
““sivvy,’’? said to represent ‘‘ asseveration,” 
as ‘‘davy’’ represents ‘‘ affidavit.” 

Skimmished, drunk. At Yeovil Police 
Court, on 2 April, 1940, a man confessed to 
having been ‘‘ half-skimmished,’’ which the 
police officer concerned promptly interpreted 
to the magistrate. (See Western Gazette, 
5 May, 1940). Further enquiries show that 
‘‘skimmished”’ is well-established locally. 
It does not appear in dialect dictionaries, 
being a cant word borrowed from Shelta, the 
secret speech of Irish tinkers and knife- 
grinders. (See ante p. 421). 


Sky-cat, a Wiltshire children’s game. Men- 
tioned but not described in ‘ Moonrakings,’ 
p. 58, 

Snuff-boxes, a game. See next item. 

Spandabs. At Liddington in North Wilts., 
‘the great event of the year was the feast, 
held at the inn, which continued for a week, 
and the opening of which was always marked 
by the cutting of an acorn pie in continua- 
tion of an ancient custom, the signification 
of which is not known now. During the week 
the street was lined with stalls and booths 
for dancing and mirth , . . and the children 
played at ‘snuff-boxes’ and ‘ spandabs’” 
(W.H., 130). ‘‘ Spandabs’’ may have been 
the same game as ‘‘ Spangie ” and “ Banger,’ 
in which buttons or marbles were tossed or 
bounced as near as possible to another on 
the ground, the distance apart being measured 
by the span of finger and thumb. 

Stamp-frog, a Wiltshire children’s game, 
not described. (‘ Moonrakings,’ p. 58). 

Stand-up. ‘‘ On the way home with a large 
faggot provided with two forks {branches] 
and a ‘stand up’ at liis back’’ (U.T., 278). 
A “stand-up” is the same as the Somerset 
and Gloucestershire ‘‘standel’’—a sapling 
left standing when a hedge is ‘‘ laid,”’ 

Sticking-wood. ‘‘ He deals in faggots and 
firewood, sticking-wood for peas and clothes- 
props... ” (W.V., 167). ‘E.D.D.’ has 
Stickings, pea-sticks, Salop, obs. 

Straw-money was a carter’s perquisite, “‘the 
money derived from the sale of the straw used 
to cover the corn and other produce in the 
wagon. This the carter usually sold to inn- 
keepers ; each wagon carried about a shilling’s 
worth, and sometimes more.’’ The price paid 
to the carter for hauling goods was called 
“* road-money ” (W.H., 139). 

Swath-board. In a horse-drawn mowing 
machine the grass is “finally disposed into 
neat rows by the swath-board, that fetches the 
cut over’? (U.T., 85). 
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Tarblish is used as a modification of 
“‘tarble,’? which is a Wilts. and Somerset 
dialect form of ‘‘ tolerable’? and ‘‘ toler- 
ably.”” ‘‘Tarblish good.” ‘I’m pretty 
tarblish, thank ’ee.”’ 

Teal-away, literally a ‘‘ draw-away.’’ 
‘“What’s the fork hanging down behind 
you?’ ‘That’s the teal-away, sir.’”’ (U.T., 
278). But see Bear-away. 

Trippant, truant. ‘‘ As a boy he played 
‘ trippant ’ from school to go with his father’’ 
(W.V., 67). ‘E.D.D.’ has ‘‘ Trivant” for 
Cheshire, Leicestershire, Oxon. and North- 
ants. ; ‘‘ tribant ’’ also for Oxon. 

Tuscin (tuskin). At Aldbourne ‘‘ willow- 
plaiting moved on the same lines as the weav- 
ing, but this was done without looms. Here 
the willow was cut into thin strips with hand- 
planes, and the women and girls plaited them, 
using five strips at a time. This fabric the 
folks called ‘ tuscin,’ which may be the local 
rendering of ‘Tuscan’’” (W.H., 176). 
‘N.E.D.’ Tuscan. ‘ E.D.D.’ Tusky, a straw 
hat; Yorks. 

Whip, heap. “A 
(W.V., 157). 

Whippinses, a variant of ‘‘ whippleses ’’ 
= whipple-trees, the cross-bars to which the 
traces are fastened in harnessing a_ horse. 
(S. Wilts.) 

Wowardy, mentally afflicted. ‘ ‘Tha 
didn’t kip ’eat Fairford along o’ the wowardy’ 
. . . He is referring to the Retreat for feeble- 
minded, and by the ‘ wowardy ’ he means the 
‘ waywardy’”’ (U.T., 146). 

Picturesque comparisons worth noting are: 
As easy as pet (W.V., 293), for which read 
*‘ spet,” spit. As black as Newgate knocker 
(W.V., 293) ; cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ Suppt., ‘‘ as black 
as Newgate,’’ Oxon. ; ‘‘ as false as Newgate,” 
Salop. A ‘‘ Newgate knocker’? was a long 
lock of hair. As black as Old Harry’s 
nutting-bag (W.V., 293), to which some scrap 
of folk-lore probably attaches. And a’ takes 
no more notice o’ I than a crow do 0’ Zunday 
(U.T., 18). 


whip o’  stwuns” 


W. W. Gitt. 


PEPYS: ISLINGTON AND 
SOMERSET. 


JOHN Pepys, father of the Diarist, was 

baptised 14 Jan. 1600/1 at Impington. 
Had John Pepys’s family any connection with 
Islington? Where did John Pepys live before 
he went to Salisbury Court? Why was he 
married at Newington in Surrey on 15 Oct. 
1626? I want to suggest that there may be a 








faint suspicion of some early connection with 
Islington. One might urge the entry :— 


1666 July 26 To Islington to our old house, 


If this were the only reference to Islington it 
would at once be assumed that the family used 
to live there, but there are many references 
to going to ‘‘ the ” old house and it is clear 
that this was the King’s Head. 

1664 Mar 27 Thence walked through the 
ducking-pond fields; but they are so altered 
since my father used to carry us to Islington, 
to the old man’s, at the King’s Head, to eat 
cakes and ale (his name was Pitts) that I did 
not know which was the ducking-pond nor 
where I was. 

Dr. Wheatley notes that the King’s Head 
Tavern stood opposite the church. Taking all 
the references together, there seems to me 
rather more interest in ‘‘ the old house ”’ than 
just a place where they ate and drank :— 

1664 Apr 25 And at the King’s Head, where 
Pitts lived, we ‘light and eat and drunk for 
remembrance of the old house sake. 

And again :— 

1665 May 30 And then in the evening, by 
coach, with my wife and mother and Mercer, 
our usual tour by coach, and eat at the old 
house at Islington; but Lord! to see how my 
mother found herself talk upon every object 
to think of old stories. Here I met with one 
that tells me that Jack Cole, my old schoole- 
fellow, is dead and buried lately of a consump- 
tion, who was a great crony of mine. 

Why was “‘ Mother Pepys ”’ goaded into this 
reminiscent volubility? I cannot help think- 
ing that there was something more than that 
she had been there before merely as a cus 
tomer. Is it possible that John Pepys, the 
father of our greatest naval administrator, 
lived at one time at the King’s Head? The 
mention of Jack Cole might also suggest that 
Pepys and he were boys together at Islington 
and that the boarding out at Hackney was due 
to some family connection with the neigh- 
bours. 


Wuere was ExizaBeTH Pepys Born? 

There is reason to suppose that this lady 
was born in Somersetshire, but as the evidence 
is conflicting it may be of interest to state the 
whole case. 

The evidence in favour of Somerset is the 
inscription on her monument in St. Olave’s 
Church, Hart Street, E.C.3, in which it is 
stated that Somerset gave her cradle. (This 
is a literal rendering of the Latin.) On the 
other hand, there is in existence a well-known 
and oft-quoted letter from her brother, 
Balthazar St. Michel, to Pepys, in which he 
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gives some details of her early life. One para- 
graph from this letter is as follows :— 

He (i.e., his father) for some time, upon that 
little he had, settled himself in Devonshire, at 
a place called Biddeford; where, and there- 
abouts, my sister and we all were born. 

This is all the direct evidence as to Eliza- 
beth’s birthplace and the two statements are 
contradictory. Writing in ‘ N. and Q.’ for 11 
July 1925, Mr. W. Courtuore Forman 
said :— 

This epitaph contains one mistake. Elizabeth 

St. Michel was not born in Somersetshire, but 
in Devon. The explanation seems to be that 
Pepys knew but little about his wife’s early 
days, though he probably had ‘heard that she 
came from the West Country (indeed, he refers 
to this in the Diary), and he used the word 
Somersetshire loosely, as was not infrequently 
done in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 
This, to my way of thinking, is too facile 
an explanation. If Pepys had never been in 
the West Country, Somerset and Devon might 
have been all one to him, but during his tour 
of the West he visited Somerset and gives the 
following interesting information on entering 
that county :— 

1668 June 12. So rode a very good way, led 
to my great content by our landlord to Philips- 
Norton, with great pleasure, being now come 
into Somersetshire; where my wife and Deb. 
mightily joyed thereat, I commending the 
country, as indeed it deserves, 

There seems only one plausible explanation 
of the joy of Elizabeth and Deb. on entering 
Somerset rather than the numerous other 
counties through which they passed, and that 
is that they were natives. We know for 
certain that Deb. was, because on the very 
next day after arriving at Bristol, we are 
told :— 

1668 June 13. ... he shewed me the Custom- 
house, and made me understand many things 
of the place, and led us through Marsh Street, 
where our girl was born, But, Lord! the joy 
that was among the old poor people of the place, 
to see Mrs, illet’s daughter, it seems her 
mother being a brave woman and mightily 
beloved! And so brought us a back way by 
surprize to his house . . . where comes in 
another poor woman, who, hearing that Deb. 
was here, did come running hither and with 
her eyes so full of tears, and heart so full of 
joy, that she could not speak when she come 
in, that it made me weep too.” 

_ It seems incredible to me, having the above 
in mind, that Pepys could have made any 
mistake in supposing his wife to be a Somer- 
setshire woman. To this it might be retorted 
that it seems equally incredible that Bal- 





thazar St. Michel should not know where his 
sister was born. In answer to this, I would 
direct attention to the extract from his letter 
given above, where he only says ‘‘ Biddeford 
. . . and thereabouts.”? We do not know very 
much about the father, but sufficient to know 
that it is extremely unlikely that he lived 
anywhere long. It is thus very probable that 
‘* Balty ’’ had quite lost count of where they 
were at the time of Elizabeth’s birth and the 
‘‘ thereabouts ’’ is a very good measure of the 
reliability of his evidence. If this be not suf- 
ficiently convincing, the next paragraph of 
this same letter seems to destroy his credibility 
completely :— 

Sir, my small age, at those times, hinders 
my giving you so exact an account as I could 
wish, how that at first my father, mother and 
family went for France again; neither can J 
tell on what account; only I remember 
that at first he carried a company of foot 
urder his command, by order of England, to 
assist the French against the Spaniards on the 
taking of Dunkirk and Arras, which was about 
the year 1648 or 1649. Neither any further 
account can I say of what we went to Paris 
about .. .” 

The admitted uncertainty of this passage, 
confirmed by the fact that Dunkirk was taken 
by the French in 1646 and re-taken in 1652, 
makes this letter.much inferior, as evidence, 
to the epitaph confirmed by the Diary. It is 
for these reasons that I consider it almost 
certain that Elizabeth St. Michel was born in 
Somerset. Is it too much to hope that at least 
one me of this Note will find its way into 
every Somersetshire parish? If not, may I 
humbly but urgently request that all Bap- 
tismal Registers for 23 Oct. 1640 be inspected, 
and this interesting point might be definitely 
settled in the tercentenary year of Mrs. Pepys’ 
birth ? 

Donatp Date. 


AMERICANA: Captain Thomas Hamilton 
on the Yankees in 1831. 
On 1 Feb. 1831, Thomas Hamilton wrote 
William Blackwood from Baltimore: 


My dear Sir 

You are one of those friends who will I think 
be glad to hear from me, & to hear that I am 
getting on well & swimmingly among _ the 
Yankees. My reception every where has been 
most cordial, & almost less I think on accfoun]t 
of my letters than of my authorship. In fact I 
found Cyril Thornton had passed thro’ no less 
than 4 editions here, & as the arrival of an 
English traveller causes a good deal of excite- 
ment among the natives I have been the object 
of considerable notice & I must add most kind 
attention. I got out to New York after a 
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tolerable passage of 32 days. In that city I 
spent three weeks; then I went on to Boston 
where I remained a fortnight, then I returned 
to New York for 10 days more, then Philade 
for 15 & am now at Baltimore on the eve of 
setting off for Washington. So you have a com- 
endium of my movements in one sentence. 
jvery where I have met with the greatest kind- 
ness & most flattering attention. I almost regret 
this for it hampers me a good deal in my pro- 
ject of giving an account of my observations. 
I know what is true with regard to the people 
here, but I know also it will be unpalatable & 
I really cannot bring myself to say what might 
be unpleasant to the feelings of people who 
have been so unwearied in their good offices 
to a stranger. With regard to their form of 
government and political institutions, the 
impression they have made to me is most 
4 disadvantageous ” crossed out] unfavorable. 

was always as you may remember a bit cf 
a Whig, I shall come home a Tory. God defend 
England from any experimertal imitations of 
American democracy. — If there is any man 
inclined for so irsane a project let him first 
visit the U. S. & make a close observation of 
the working of the system. I have done so. I 
have conversed freely with the most eminent 
men of the Union. They are most candid with 
regard to the experiment now in progress here. 
There is no channel of information which has 
not been, & is not open to me. My judgment is 
deliberate, & may be believed impartial since 
it runs in the very teeth of all my previous 
convictions. But I mention this to you confi- 
dentially, I beg it may not go further, since 
I sha not like to be confronted with the charge 
of inconsiderate judgment shd I afterwards see 
reason to change or modify my opinion, .. . 
Maga I have seen as far as the Dect No. It 
is read here with a great deal of interest, & 
is much spoken of. I a you are strong 
anti Whig, as ever, but what can you have but 
a Whig ministry when the Tories are such 
ideots & turn coats? But I will not talk politics 
to you for before my letter can reach you they 
must be stale. As for myself & future motiors 
they will be as follows. In two days I leave 
this [place] for Washington fully charged with 
introductions to every one of any note or con- 
sequence in. that metropolis: from that as soon 
as the Ohio is open, oe on to Wheeling & 
embark on that river & halting for a day or 
two at Cincinnati & Louisville then enter the 
Mississippi & on down to New Orleans, A river 
navigation of near 2000 miles! I return by the 
coast route by Charleston & Richmond, then 
aga‘n to New Yk, then to Niagara, then Canada 
& Quebeck then New Y*k again and embark for 
Eng abt September. Such are my plans but 
they are so extensive that I am almost afraid 
to look forward to them. However every thing 
et has gone well with me. I never was in 
etter health in my life, & feel thoroughly 
braced up to encounter all difficulties. Will you 
write me? I cannot tell you how much pleasure 
a letter wd give me. Send your letter to Liver- 
pool from which private packets sale every 
week. Address New York. It will reach me 





wherever I may be, soorer or later. Now good 
oye. I need not say that wherever I am my best 
wishes are with you for your prosperity. Offer 
my k.nd regards to the Professor [John Wilson}, 
Just let my brother [William Hamilton] know | 
am well, and at Baltimore. & Believe me ever 
My dear Sir 


Yours very truly 
T. Hamilton 

PS. Cary & Lea are publishing an edition of 
the Arnals. I have met Joseph Bonaparte in 
company. A sad dolt, & a vulgar beast. I was 
surprized at this: He hates the English, so I 
was not introduced. 

(Letter in the files of William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh.) 

ALAN Lane Strovt. 


NIMALS: THEIR NOTES OF WARN- 
ING.—The geese of the Roman Capitol 
first cried Cave, in 390 B.c., when the dogs did 
not notice the stealthy approach of the Gauls. 
They were the sacred birds of Juno and not 
eaten in spite of great scarcity of food. But 
other animals must have deserved mention in 
dispatches from their own kind, for giving 
notes of warning. One sharp thud-thud from 
the heels of a rabbit, and lo, the moonlight 
sward is empty! Vocal animals use a cry. 
The monkey, seeing a crow, a vulture, or— 
horror of horrors—a snake, emits a hoarse, 
sharp bark, unlike any of his other observa- 
tions. It isso unmistakably a note of warning 
that even a human will look round to see what 
is amiss. The common or barndoor fowl gives 
a very peculiar cry, on sighting a bird of prey 
overhead. Cock or hen—for even Chanti- 
cleer’s courage wilts before that ominous 
shadow—the fowl flattens itself on the grass, 
uttering a long-drawn croon, suppressed in 
sound but full of meaning. 

The dog is more advanced ; he has learnt in 
his association with man that a warning 
should be heard by none but the warned. 
Therefore, though the instinctive grow] arises 
in his throat, it requires but little tuition to 
make him substitute a tug at the coat. A cat 
practises no special warning, having herself 
to consider; though she raises an outcry in 
case of fire, and with kittens to defend, she 
“dies in silence, fighting hard.” On the 
other hand, clamorous warning is given 
against her by blackbird and jay, who also 
denounce the weary fox. The chamois sentinel 
is most acute and effectual, but no one seems 
to know for certain how the warning is given; 
some say by a whistle. 

The squeak of the asthmatical white mouse 
is used as a warning by coal-miners, but can- 
not be counted a note, as it is emitted without 
intention. 
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What would happen if bunny thought of 
himself only, and vanished into his hole with- 
out that warning thud-thud? It might be 
excusable in bunny, for he does not form part 
of an organised herd; the moonlight party is 
only a picnic. Therefore, if such a dereliction 
of duty did occur, the backslider would be 
hard to catch, hard to convict, and when 
caught and convicted would puzzle the Court 
to punish, rabbits having no lethal weapon. 
A pack of wolves or even a herd of deer would 
doubtless investigate the matter of a faithless 
sentinel very severely, but rabbits do not post 
asentry. The panic is so universal and in- 
stantaneous that no one can have time to make 
notes, or decide who ought to have seen. The 
marvel is that any rabbit at all retains enough 
presence of mind to strike the thud-thud. 

Among humans the whistle is in favour, as 
carrying well in proportion to its volume. 
That soft whistle, twice given, from the on- 
coming hansom or growler, seldom failed to 
reach us in former years through the roar of 
traffic. The yell of a motor is more a threat 
than a warning. Three whistles from a rail- 
way engine are supposed to give notice of an 
impending collision, though the warned can 
do nothing to avoid or mitigate it, unless they 
venture on a hazardous jump, except perhaps 
to remember, ‘‘ Feet up on the seat, quick! ”’ 
Then with great intellectual effort we have 
decided on a whistle as a warning against air- 
raids. During the last war one was used 
which signified impartially ‘‘ Take Cover ”’ 
and “ All Clear.” This was a defect. It is 
only partly remedied in the present sirens. 

Man, however, can utilize warnings which 
are not notes, such as the falling mercury, the 
smell of fire, or the movement of a spot of 
light on a cathedral floor. There is no end to 
our precautions, which would make a separate 
article. E. MP. 

IHAMPAGNE. — A. I, Dasent in ‘ Picca- 

dilly in Three Centuries,’ 1920, p. 191, 
states: ‘‘ A very early mention of champagne 
occurs in one of ‘ Old Q’s”’ letters to George 
Selwyn in Nov. 1766: ‘I have not yet received 
some champagne that Mons. de Prissieux has 
sent me, but I expect it every day.’ It is pos- 
sible, however, that champagne was not at 
that date an effervescing wine, but that it par- 
took of the still variety known as vin d’ay.” 

Though Dasent’s qualification (shared ‘by 
other writers) that early brands of champagne 
were ‘‘still,’’ may be well-founded, neverthe- 
less there is evidence to the contrary. In 
answer to an invitation from the 2nd Duke of 
Richmond to visit Goodwood, William Pul- 





teney (afterwards Earl of Bath) wrote on 10 
Sept. 1730: ‘My dear Lord, I should be 
extreamly happy if I dorst venture to accept 
of Your Grace’s most obliging invitation, but 
indeed I am not yet well enough established 
in my health to do it. . . But I am in hopes 
some time or other of becoming a man of this 
world again, and flatter myself that I shall 
have the honour of eating many a good dish 
with you again, and swallowing many a bottle 
of popping Champaigne, but for the present 
a little discretion is absolutely necessary.” 
(‘ A Duke and his Friends ’, 1911, i. 194.) 
J. Paut pe Castro. 


“MHE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROSE 

SENTENCE.” — Saintsbury in ‘A 
History of English Prose Rhythm,’ 1912, 
writes of 


my knowledge of the fact that, in English, 
and especially in English prose, so many last 
— of feet . . . are common or indifferent, 
that there is a real difference between our lan- 
guage and the two great classical tongues in 
this respect. And I confess that in what is 
perhaps the most beautiful sentence ever 
written, the last of the Platonic Apology, L 
always in the teeth 6f accent and quantity 
alike, feel inclined to lengthen the first 
syllable of beg in order to get a nearer 
approach to a trochaic ending. Which is, no 
doubt, sinful; but I am English and I hope it 
is permitted to hear as well as speak Englishly. 
The sentence, the last of the reply of Socrates 
to his judges, is in English as follows :— 

But now it is time to depart: I to die and 

you to live. 

But whichever of us is going to a better, thing 

is not known to any man but only to 
God (d€¢). 

A footnote adds, ‘‘ After all, Plato often 
often uses rd Oeiov [‘‘ the godlike ’’] as equiva- 
lent to God.”” Many Grecians know that, but 
why take an English idea of quantities, 
admittedly difficult to be sure about, for a 
Greek passage? I doubt the call for a trochaic 
ending in English. Opening two pages of the 
Psalms at random, I find several iambic end- 
ings, such as ‘‘ shall be glad,”’ ‘‘ in his heart,” 
‘“ never be moved,’’ ‘‘ not to thee,’’ and “ to 
the earth,” where trochees are hard to 
discover. : 

In Greek usage the alteration proposed 
seems to me arbitrary without adequate justi- 
fication. Take Plato’s ending of a dignified 
passage elsewhere. In the last book of his 
‘Republic ’ the fine myth of Er, who died and 
came to life again, ends with the words émi 
ri mwvpa, where the first syllable of the last 
word is short. Saintsbury quotes the Greek 
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of his passage and divides it into feet, be- 
ginning AiAa | ydp | #3n | dpa |. Why not begin 
by making the two first words a dactyl? 
Saintsbury does not like the dactyls, which are 
indeed a little suspect in English. The Greek 
feeling about them is quite different. A whole 
range of them occur in one of the most solemn 
and effective parts of the ‘Gidipus at Colonus,’ 
and Dionysius regards the dactyl as cepuvds, 
“‘solemn.”’? A critic, writing on Greek, 
should surely take the Greek point of view. 
But it is characteristic, perhaps, of the Eng- 
lish never to get away from their shadows, 
even when they are treading on foreign 
ground. Metrists differ enough when they 
are scanning Greek choruses, and when one 
comes to finding metre in English prose, 
agreement seems hopeless. Ww. H.J. 


ZEDMON. — (A translation into verse of 

particulars contained in a Whitby 
guide-book) : 

Now have I heard the story of holy Cedmon 

Chanted in fanes of air on Whitby’s height, 

Watted in sunny wind song: How the harp, 

Because he could not sing when ’twas his turn 

At feast-board, overcast ‘his cheer. 

Thus, on a night, retiring—his wonted course 

Soon as he saw the harp wes coming his way— 

To the oxen-stall he wandered... Dumb as a 


beast, 
Fit place for such as thou! The taunting song 
Tugged at his heart-strings till his sense was 
dulled. 
ou slumber overcame him; and in a dream 
A Pe 


rson appeared, saying, “Cedmon, sing me 


22 


something. 
“ T cannot sing; for therefore came I hither 
From the feast,” he said, ‘‘ because I could 
* not sing.” 
“ But you must sing to me.” “ What must I 
sing?” 


“‘Sirg the beginning of Creation.” Czedmon 


sang. 


EK. H. Visrak. 


HINESE HIMALAYA.—This is the name 


which I apply to the supposed extension 


of the Himalayan chain to the eastward of the 
Gorge of the Brahmaputra river which has 


hitherto been conventionally regarded as the 
termination of the chain in that direction. 
Recent exploration, however, has resulted in 
proving beyond doubt that in the range of 
mountains traversing Yuman, Szechuan and 
Northern Burmah, the biological and physi- 
cal conditions are identical with those in the 
Himalaya to the west of the Brahmaputra. 
The stratigraphical conditions alone await 


further investigation in confirmation as to 


this region constituting part of the Hima- 
layan system proper. 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 





teaders Queries 


D OBSON, DODSON OR DODGSON 
FAMILY (See 12 S. iii. 509; iv. 138).— 
The data printed at the two references given 
above are not available to me now. Should 
one infer that the three surnames are variants 
of one another, and that a person bearing any 
of them may, quite possibly, be related to the 
bearer of another of the surnames, if the 
ancestry is traced back far enough? 

A James Dodson, of London, bookseller and 
publisher (1737-1743) is mentioned in 
“N, and Q.,’ clxii. 118. Was he related to 
the James Dodson (d. 1757), teacher of mathe- 
matics and master of the Royal Mathemati- 
cal School, Christ’s Hospital (cf. ‘ D.N.B., 
xv. 174)? Is anything known concerning the 
latter’s ancestry? He appears to have been 
a “disciple” of Abraham Demoivre 
(1667-1754). 

James Dodson (d. 1757) was the great- 
grandfather of Augustus De Morgan 
(1806-1871). The latter tried to learn some 
thing from an aunt concerning the identity 
of his ancestor, but his inquiries were re 
buffed (‘ D.N.B.’ xv. 174). Many years later, 
De Morgan discovered that Dodson was really 
the only one of his ancestors that had achieved 
any distinction (ibid.) See also the ‘Memoir 
of Augustus De Morgan,’ by his wife, Sophia 
Elizabeth De Morgan, pp. 233-4; London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1882. 

I should like to ascertain, also, if possible, 
the early ancestry of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson (1832-1898), a mathematician, more 
commonly known as Lewis Carroll, the author 
of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 

Is there a printed genealogy of any of the 
above families? 





E. F. MacPrxe. 


IR JOHN ROSS OF BLADENSBURG.— 
The late Sir John Ross of Bladensburg, 

to whom I was introduced by my sister about 
twenty years ago, was of Anglo-Norman 
origin, his ancestor having come over with 
William the Conqueror. But from which of 
the five Rosses recorded as having been pre 
sent at the Battle of Hastings he was des 
cended, or in what way they were related to 
each other, is not known. Sir John’s grand- 
father was the British General in command 
of the troops at the Battle of Bladensburg, 
which led to the capture of Boston by the 
British in the American War of Independ- 
ence, while Sir John himself was at one time 
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Colonel in Command of the Coldstream 
Guards (the history of which, written by him, 
is being published by his executors) as well as 
Chief of the Dublin Metropolitan Police and 
Secretary to the Duke of Norfolk’s Mission to 
the Vatican on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. He was keenly interested in the culti- 
vation of rare trees and shrubs on his beauti- 
ful estate at Rosstrevor on the slopes of the 
Mourne Mountains in County Down, consist- 
ing of about forty-four acres. 

Both Sir John and his spouse were related 
to an Irish peer, the Viscount Masserene and 
Ferrard. In addition to horticulture he was 
interested in his family history and quartered 
the arms of Trossebot on his shield, the quar- 
tering consisting of three or more water-buts, 
if I remember rightly. This Trossebot (vari- 
ously spelt Troussebot, Trousbot, Trusbut and 
Trusbote) was one of William the Con- 
queror’s companions in arms at the Battle 
of Hastings, and is known in history as the 
Norman Knight Pagan Trossebot, ‘‘ who 
knew no fear.’’ He possessed estates in Nor- 
folk and other counties, and, judging from 
Sir John quartering his arms,:he must be a 
lineal descendant of this man, concerning 
which I ask for information. Albreda de Har- 
court, the only recorded daughter of Robert 
le fort II Baron de Harcourt, who was also 
present at the Battle of Hastings, married a 
— of this Trossebot, namely, Guil- 

aume (or William) Castellan of the Castle 
of Bonnéville in Normandy, and a son of 
Geoffrey Trossebot. What I should like to 
know is whether the late Sir John Ross was 
descended from the Harcourt family through 
this union. 


Witii1am Harcourt-Batu. 


TENNIS AND LAWN-TENNIS.—Tennis is 

an old game, known to Chaucer, played 
in courts specially designed for it, of which 
there are only a few left nowadays. It was 
consequently a game for the nobility and the 
tich. Lawn-tennis is now a universal game, 
played in the London parks by clumsy ama- 
teurs, as well as at tennis-clubs more or less 
famous, and is popular enough to have 
usurped the name of “tennis” without any 
addition. It is generally regarded as start- 


ing with the ‘‘ Sphairisticke ’’ invented by 
Major Wingfield about 1874. But some such 
game had been thought of and _ practised 
before. 

In the second part of ‘La Guerre des 
Femmes,’ a novel of 1846, Dumas is dealing 
with the period of 1650, and introduces lawn- 





tennis (chapt. xix.) being played with success 
by the hero, Canolles : 

As it was the pleasantest season of the year, 
all the guests were in the garden, where a game 
of tennis was in progress upon a vast lawn. 

Mr. O. P. Monckton, in ‘ Pastimes in 
Times Past,’ under ‘ Pame or Lawn Tennis,’ 
notes: 

A passage in the sporting magazine of 1793 
reads as follows: “ Field tennis threatens ere 
long, to bowl out cricket. The former game is 
row patronised by Sir Peter Burrel; the latter 
has for some time back, being given up by 
Sir Horace Mann.” It was therefore no new 
invention, but a mere revival... 

I have noticed another reference in the first 
volume of the lively ‘ Memoirs of William 
Hickey,’ second edition, 1914. This volume 
covers the years 1749-1775, and in chapt. vii., 
concerning 1767, speaks of a club which met 
at the Red House in Battersea fields, pearly 
opposite Ranelagh, and included a gentle- 
man of the Pay Office, the East India Com- 
pany’s architect, and a well-known actor. The 
field was sixteen acres in extent and kept as 
smooth as a bowling green. Here from four 
till dark the company disported themselves : 

The game we played was an invention of 
our own and called field tennis, which afforded 
noble exercise. 

The name is the same as that given by Mr. 
Monckton above. It would be interesting to 
know who of the company invented it, and 
how far it resembled modern lawn-tennis. I 
presume there was a net, as in real tennis. 
Can any further references be found in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century? What 
were the records of sport then available? 


SPoRTSMAN. 


[NMAPPED REGIONS.—What parts of 

the world remain unmapped? Some 
regions, perhaps, at the Poles, and some of 
the wilds round the Amazon. Since aero- 
planes find the sky open everywhere (in time 
of peace!) and can take photographs, a good 
idea of any country can be obtained, if mea- 
surements are lacking. Backward tribes are 
not likely to bother about these. One rather 
regrets that nothing can be left in future to 
the region of romance. The time is past when 

geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps 

And o’er inhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


QUARE. 


IGHTCAPS AND PYJAMAS. — About 
what period did nightcaps go out and 
pyjamas come in? Seeing an old gentleman 
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wear one of the former during our late hard 
winter, I wondered if the article was really 
of value to reduce a cold in the head. _Iso- 
lated country districts are so conservative in 
the ways of their inhabitants that I should 
not be surprised to hear of several nightcaps 
still in use. Pyjamas have, I understand, 
never won a universal victory over nightgowns. 


QUARE. 


HE LEANING TOWER.—I observe that 
in a lecture of March 1 last year on 
‘Science in the XVIIth Century ’’ Professor 
Andrade ‘‘ demolished the ‘Leaning Tower ’ 
story as one of the many fables abounding in 
the History of Science.’’ I presume that the 
reference is to the Tower of Pisa, though 
Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ speaks of a tower at Caerphilly still 
more out of the straight. What was the 
story? When did the inclination of the Pisa 
tower begin and has it remained constant, 
since it settled down? I should like also to 
hear more of the tower at Caerphilly, if it is 
still in existence. There is nothing on the 
subject in Mackay’s ‘ Memoirs of: Popular 
Delusions.’ Icnoro. 
UTTERCUPS AND DAISIES.—These 
now flourish in profusion. One would say 
off-hand that the combination of the two is 
familiar in English and has gone down the 
centuries. I do not find that this isso. I was 
unable to trace them together in books earlier 
than in Mary Lamb’s ‘ Tales for Children,’ 
1808, and ‘ Poetry for Children,’ which with 
her brother she published in 1809. They do 
not adorn the rural innocence of ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield ’ or the pastoral pretences of the 
‘Spectator.’ It is odd, however, if they are 
unrecorded before the nineteenth century, and 
I should be obliged to any reader who can pro- 
duce earlier instances. Wordsworth is quite 
wrong about the neglect of the daisy in the 
eighteenth century. So it might well appear 
with buttercups then, as children are conser- 

vative in their habits and pleasures. 

V. R. 


HOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA.— 
I shall be glad to have a list of these and 

to learn what their purpose is — mainly, I 
suppose, to rouse the conscience of the man 
responsible for the murder of the person they 
represent and to ruin his life. Do they often 
give useful information, as the turgidly ver- 
bose ghost of Hamlet’s father does? How 
many persons see them? Probably they sel- 


dom reach the status of what is called a 





collective hallucination. The ghost of Darius 
in the play of Aeschylus, ‘ The Persians’, is 
the first I can think of, and unique in Greek 
drama. He rises \in answer to incantations 
calling for his presence. He does not know 
the fate of the army of Xerxes, already an- 
nounced by a Messenger, but gives advice as to 
what should be done in view of the collapse. 
This necromancy is like the raising of the dead 
Samuel at Endor, or the corpse revived to 
answer questions by Erichtho at the end of 
Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ Book VI. The state of 
the dead was regarded in ancient Greece as a 
feeble, bloodless repetition of life. 

The ghost of Polydorus opens the talk in the 
‘ Hecuba ’ of Euripides. The youngest son of 
Priam, he was sent away to Polymestor in the 
Thracian Chersonese, slain for the sake of the 
gold sent with him, and cast into the sea, 
where he, drifts unwept and unburied. His 
corpse is thrown on the shore in Polymestor’s 
kingdom, discovered, and shown to his mother 
Hecuba. She is not surprised at the sight as 
she might be, as a phantom in the night has 
revealed his fate to her. Securing the 
acquiescence of Agamemnon, the Greek leader, 
she, the Trojan Queen, wreaks vengeance on 
Polymestor. This is an unusually elaborate 
scheme for a ghost, on which the*action of the 
play depends, and may have influenced later 
examples. It would be interesting to know 
what difference of dress marked the ghost in 
Greek drama, possibly a robe of ghostly white 
or gray. 

In ‘ Macbeth ’, Banquo’s ghost is seen only 
by Macbeth to remind him of the murder by 
his order. It enters twice but disappears 
when firmly addressed. Modern faking can 
present a ghost sitting in a chair admirably. 
So I wonder that there has not been more of 
such effects on the modern stage. I can only 
recall in recent years one scene of a soldier 
returned from the last war in ghostly guise. 

How far the Elizabethan ghosts can be re 
garded as subjective, mere figments of a 
disordered imagination, may be doubted. The 
ghost in ‘Hamlet’ is seen by the cool and 
sceptical Horatio, who declares, ‘‘ Tush, tush! 
*twill not appear.”’ So it can be regarded 
more seriously than the phantom for Macbeth, 
On the revival of ‘ Macbeth’ at Drury Lane 
in 1876 our former editor, Joseph Knight, 
remarks (‘ Theatrical Notes’, p. 162) that to 
leave the ghost to the imagination of the spec- 
tators, as Kemble did, is wrong. That the 
presence which occupies the seat is visible to 
Macbeth only is true :— 

The stage direction is, however, plain in the 
First Folio, Ghost of Banquo enters, and sits 
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in Macbeth’s place,” and an actor is called upon 
to abide by directions so express. It would ve 
easy to show that the omission of the Ghost 
is wrong in ory respect. It has. again and 
again been urged by those oVer-ingenious spirits, 
the commentators, that the Ghost who enters on 
the second occasion during the feast is not the 
same as the first, but is the spirit of Duncan. 
Those who argue for and against this notion 
lose sight of ty oN sufficiently obvious in repre- 
gestation, which quite disposes of the matter. 
It is when Macbeth speaks of Banquo his Ghost 
appears. =§s_— 

Then again, when he drinks to our dear 
friend Banquo, whom we miss, the ghost re- 


enters. T. C. C. 
ERMITS OR SOLITARIES.—A “her- 


mit” is a man of the desert, eremita in 
Greek, a solitary who has not necessarily left 
the world through religious motives. I should 
be glad to know of any persons who have taken 
to this solitary life since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. I suppose that a female 
hermit is comparatively rare. 

I should also be glad to hear of the motives 
which led to this retirement, where they have 
been truly and clearly stated. Further, 
did any good accrue to the world by these 
refusals to live in it, any discovery worth 
mentioning, or any writing which has been 
printed and applauded by critics of good 
judgment? The ideas embodied under the 
words ‘‘escapism’’, ‘‘ escapist’’ do not in- 
terest me so much, as indicating selfish views. 

Lastly, how many of the hermits have, after 
a fair trial of solitude, returned to the world 
and the ‘‘ madding crowd ’’? The only one I 
came across was a man of little intelligence 
who lived in an isolated hut above a Surrey 
village and died there. He received visitors 
but was too stupid to say much. 

IGNnorTo. 

NDECIPHERED LANGUAGES. — How 

many languages are still unread in their 
script or pictograph form? I believe the 
Cretan remains obscure, though in some ways 
like Greek. Records from the Indus Valley 
concerning medicine are said to belong to the 
third millenium B.c. and to have ‘‘ a forbid- 
ding, inscrutable script,’’ according to the 
‘Physick Garden’ of Miss Edith Wheel- 
wright. In these two cases we have no 
Rosetta Stone with other languages to help 
us. Are there any further instances of writ- 
ing as yet undeciphered? I suppose that the 
American continent does not go back in that 
regard as early as Egypt and the people of 


the East. Quare. 





Replies. 





QUERIES FROM SPENSER. 
(clxxvi. 190.) 


Y the kind permission of Sir Edward 

Marsh and Professor W. L. Renwick, I 

am able to quote from their comments on 
these queries. 

1. ‘‘ The phrase about crowning cups with 
wine would float into Spenser’s head, and 
he would see no reason why the sea shouldn’t 
be crowned with wine too.’”,—E, N. ‘‘A char- 
acteristic Spenserian vagueness: it could be 
justified—by a stretch—as a transference in 
compression—‘ pours crowned cups to Nereus.’ 
But I’m not sure that libation only is hinted 
at ; the mariner also pledges Nereus, in thank- 
fulness for his safe arrival. Spenser, I think, 
admired the Virgilian double entendre, but 
usually he himself achieves something much 
less precise—indeed only cloudy.”—W. L. R. 

2. ‘I don’t feel any difficulty in a meta- 
phorical ‘ saw.’ One says ‘ When I saw there 
was no hope,’ and it’s a very slight extension 
to make Mirabelle ‘see’ that the case had 
gone against her—especially when ‘ saw’ was 
wanted for the rhyme.’’—E, M. ‘“‘ Right: 
pressing to death was surely in Spenser’s 
mind. Though indeed ‘saw’ may be merely 
equivalent to ‘understood,’ or ‘ realised’ 
what the penalty was.”—W. L. R. 

3. ““I am completely convinced by your 
‘men.’’”’—K. M. ‘‘I’m not so sure. One 
of the main points is that the poet (in gen- 
eral) is familiar with the Graces, who dis- 
appear when the warrior breaks in. Stanza 
22 introduces and names them ; 23 begins an 
explanation of their functions. The echo- 
across between stanzas is frequent; but so is 
the crisp stanza-opening to begin a new sub- 
ject or a new turn: Thése thrée én mén: four 
monosyllables in a row. If the Graces dis- 
appeared, could they be said to cherish all 
men, or men in general? Is it not the busi- 
ness of their favourite poet to convey to the 
man of action their witness—whence inter 
alia ‘ The Faerie Queene itself?’ ’—W. L. R. 
“I feel certain ‘men’ is right. When R. 
says ‘If the Graces disappeared, could they 
be said to cherish,’ one might reply, ‘ then 
how could they be said to bestow?’ Surely in 
both lines Spenser is generalizing.”—E. M. 

4. “A dictionary of classical mythology 
compiled from Spenser would show consider- 
able variation from one compiled from clas- 
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sical—or any other—sources. For one thing 
Thalia the muse and Thalia the nymph and 
mother of the Palici, were two different 
beings. I find nothing, either, about the 
death of the Palici. I fancy Spenser made 
a somewhat violent contaminatio of Calliope, 
mother of (the dead) Orpheus, Thalia the 
muse, and Thalia the nymph. Why, I do 
not know and cannot imagine, unless for sheer 
decoration: the names were lying about in 
his head, and he used them as a sort of 
arabesque.’’—W. L. R. 

5. ‘‘*‘ Ye’ must be the song (he has already 
used ‘ ye’ for ‘thou,’ Ah my deare love, why 
doe ye sleepe thus long ?)—and ‘ both,’ accord- 
ing to Renwick, is the song and the gifts. I 
was inclined to accept this, though the use 
of ‘ recompense’ ‘do duty for’ is perhaps 
rather ‘ difficult’; but then I put the point to 
my young poet-friend Christopher Hassall, 
who had another and perhaps better explana- 
tion, viz., both to the bride for her disap- 
pointment in not receiving the gifts and to 
the bridegroom for his in not bestowing them, 
by being an ornament to her and a monument 
to him. If this is so, I wish Spenser had 
made the last line an Alexandrine, ‘ And for 
short time to me an endlesse monument.’ Per- 
haps he did, and ‘to me’ got dropt out 
after ‘time’ by what we were taught to call 
haplography. I own I’m a little puzzled by 
‘for short time.’’"—E. M. I cannot ask 
space for the whole of W. L. R.’s most inter- 
esting note, but here is the upshot; ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible that Spenser meant to publish the 
‘Faerie Queene,’ i.-iv., and present it with 
‘Epithalamium ’ to his wife (as a wedding- 
gift or otherwise); something happened to 
prevent that, and he hurried off the lesser 
volume, viz. ‘ Amoretti and Epithalamium’ 
—he would take no chances with the magnum 
opus—hastily adding the apologetic coda to 
‘Epithalamium’? It is not impossible; but 
it can’t be proved, of course. . . ‘ Short time’ 
is typical: Spenser was obsessed by the pas- 
sage of time: ‘ to be an endless monument for 
as long as time shall endure—which is not 
long at last.’ . . . I incline to hold that 
‘recompense’ does mean ‘make up for the 
others as well as itself ’—strained but not 
entirely unSpenserian style.”’ But E, M. 
sticks to his interpretation, and doesn’t 
believe the ‘‘ many ornaments’ means ‘‘other 
poems.”’ 

6. E. M. quotes Renwick again, invaluable 
man: ‘‘ There is no authority for this. 
Spenser may be thinking of the identification 
of Jupiter with Day and of the Hours 





(Cl. 98, 9) who have the care of beauty,’ 
“The mythology of ‘Epithalamium’ is 
thoroughly mixed: he was using the names 
for their own sakes, and wasn’t worrying 
about accuracy.”—W. L, R. 

7. W. L. R.’s convincing note ends: “I 
read it: ‘So hard (i.e., difficult) are those 
heavenly beauties to be enfyred, as things 
divine (as she is by virtue of her beauty—a 
common thought with Spenser) are least 
impressed by passions.’ (The original comma 
after ‘divine’ is characteristic sixteenth- 
century: comma after an inverted phrase), 
The echo of ‘ hard ’ in a different sense might 
be regarded as a neat trick of rhetoric by 
Spenser and his contemporaries.”,—W. L. R. 
And E, M. takes much the same view 
independently. 

G. G. L. 


(GOSSIP IN LONDON AND SALISBURY, 

1748 (clxxviii, 344, 391).—No portrait of 
Robert Barker is included in the British 
Museum ‘ Catalogue of Engraved British Por- 
traits’ (1908); consequently it is very 
unlikely that any engraved portrait of him 
is known. Should Mr. Moszs desire further 
details respecting Robert Barker, he might 
obtain them by applying (in normal times) 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Royal Soci- 
iety. Certificates of candidature of all 
Fellows have been preserved subsequent to 
1730; they contain particulars of qualifica- 
tion with the names of proposer and sup- 
porters. 

The professional accomplishments of John 
Barker (1708-49), to whom Harris’s letter is 
addressed, are set out both in Munk’s ‘ Roll of 
the Royal College of Physicians,’ 1878, 
vol, ii., and in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ where reference 
is made to his Westminster Hospital appoint- 
ment. He had a brother named Robert, a 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, who in 
1772 was private tutor to Prince Poniatowski, 
nephew of the King of Poland. 

I should be greatly obliged if any reader 
could suggest the maiden name of Dr. John 
Barker’s wife, to whom Ursula Fielding and 
Jane Collier wrote letters (‘N. and Q.,’ 
9 March and 11 May). Researches kindly 
made by Mr. C. R. Everett, of Salisbury, 
make it almost certain that Dr. John and 
Mrs. Barker were not married in that city. 
In 1772 Mrs. Barker was living, as one of the 
family, in Dr. Richard Price’s house on New- 
ington Green. Richard Price (1723-91), the 
Presbyterian divine, who came from South 
Wales, was the compiler of the famous 
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‘Northampton Mortality Tables’ on which 
the Equitable Assurance Society based their 
life-policies. He married, in 1757, Miss 
Sarah Blundell, of Belgrave, Leicestershire. 
Possibly Mrs. Barker was related to one or 
other of them. 

J. Pavut pe Castro. 


HE BRITISH CEMETERY AT ALEPPO 

(clxxvii, 111).—An iron fence has now 

been placed round the plot, with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

The monuments in this enclosure were 
removed from the old Christian Cemetery at 
Azizieh, Aleppo, and re-erected on this site in 
May 1939 by His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
an Shin was presented to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government by the Protestant Com- 
munity at Aleppo. 

There is some doubt about the date of the 
gravestone of Nathaniel Brewer, Mercator of 
Pomerset (sic), 1653. It may be either a 
stone-cutter’s error, or a misreading, for 1683 
or 1693. Deaths are known to have occurred 
among the British merchants between 1582 
and 1670, but it is not known where they 
are buried, and no gravestone of that period 
has yet come to light. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


GUNDIALS (clxxviii, 336, 394).—In Wil- 
liam Howson’s ‘ Illustrated Guide to the 
Curiosities of Craven’ (1850) we read that 
“within the last century the peak of Castle- 
berg”’—a big limestone crag that overhangs 
the little Yorkshire (W.R.) town of Settle— 
“ formed the gnomon of a huge sundial, whose 
hours were marked along the hillside by large 
stones; these have been long removed, and the 
plantations occupy their site.”” There is an 
old engraving of this curiosity on the staircase 
of the Ashfield Hotel at Settle; also another, 
it is said, in the Bodleian Library. 
Of the little church of Dalton-le-Dale, in 
Co, Durham, we read in R, W. Billings’s 
‘Architectural Antiquities of the County of 
Durham ’ (1847), that ‘‘ Breast-high, on the 
north wall of the nave, near the west end, is 
a series of raised stone numbers, those indi- 
cating VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, being distinctly 
visible. They formed part of an internal sun- 
dial, the time having been marked by the rays 
of the sun passing through particular windows 
or apertures.’”’ In the ‘Little Guide’ to 
“Durham,” by Mr, J. E. Hodgkin (1913) 
this is described as an ‘‘ Unusual type of 
sundial consisting of Roman numerals VII 
to I, cut in stone, and inserted in N. wall of 








nave about 4ft. above the floor. The beam 
of light through the middle S. window denotes 
the time, but it is suggested . . . that it is only 
on St. Andrew’s Day [30 November; St. 
Andrew is the dedication saint of the 
church] that no correction is required.” The 
discrepancy between the numbers given by 
these two authorities is observable. I noticed 
this sundial when I visited Dalton-le-Dale on 
15 Dec., 1916, but-did not then recognise its 
character ; and, I am afraid, did not examine 
it more than casually. I have recorded the 
‘* Roman figures,”’ however, from memory, at 
a much later date, as being ‘‘ apparently in 
raised plaster ’’; and have added that, ‘‘ If, 
as is probable, the plastering of the wall is 
modern, then probably the numbers are 
modern, too,’ that is, in their present guise. 
I do not know what value this has in the face 
of the other two statements that these figures. 
are ‘‘of raised stone,’’ and ‘‘ cut in stone.” 
If they are really of ‘‘ raised plaster,” or 
indeed under any circumstances, there may 
have been some restoration, or tampering. 


Joserpu E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon, 


HERALDRY: A CURIOUS CHARGE 

(clxxviii. 388).—The ‘curious charge ’’ 
referred to by your correspondent is really an 
Imperial Eagle, i.e., a double-headed eagle 
black, on a gold field. It is one of the quarter- 
ings impaled by William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh, for his second wife Mildred, eldest 
daughter of Cooke of Gidea Hall, Essex. I 
tga discover what family the eagle stands 
or. 

The narrow quartering space and conse- 
quent attenuation of the charge account for 
the compression of the double head into what 
looks like a spear-head or lozenge. 


R. C. Maasz. 


WALTER DE BERKELEY, GREAT 
CHAMBERLAIN OF SCOTLAND: 
(clxxviii. 372).—At the reference Mr. James 
Seton ANDERSON asks several questions about 
Sir Walter de Berkeley, Great Chamberlain 
of Scotland in 1165. 
I am the author of the ‘ History of the 
Barclay Family.’ Volume ii. of this History 


will give your correspondent all the informa- 
tion that I have been able to discover concern- 
ing Sir Walter’s parents and his brother 
Robert, who signs charters as a witness with 
him. 

The first volume was written by my uncle, 
the Rev. Charles Barclay, and he has a few 
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words to say about the Roger who is also a 
witness. In my Vol. ii. under the Towie Line 
I have fully accounted for the name Roger 
under Towie 6 

Sir Walter was certainly not a son of 
Maurice de Berkeley of Berkeley Castle. This 
man was a Fitzharding whose family own the 
castle to-day ; whereas Sir Walter belonged to 
the original family who were dispossessed of 
the castle about 1140; Maurice de Berkeley 
married about 1140, and if Sir Walter was 
his son he must have been made Chamberlain 
at the age of fifteen. Rather young for such 
a post. 

Any information that I can give Mr. 
AnpeERSON I shall be very glad to do, but my 
history is very clear. 

My books can be purchased from the Saint 
Catherine Press, 29, Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Hersert F. Barctay, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
HE SPELLING OF “ SHAKESPEARE ” 
(clxxviii. 191, 304, 358, 392, 412).—Mr. 
F. C. Wuire flies in the face of repeatedly 
demonstrated fact when he asserts that 
Charles Severn in 1839 ‘‘ said all that could 
be said on the subject.’’ Reference to back 
numbers of ‘N. and Q.’ alone would have 
shown that he did not know a tithe of the 
documentary spellings, and rather than the 
orthographic forms in use being limited to 
eight, there were upwards of a hundred. So 
long ago as 1869 G. R. French gave fifty for 
the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and Sir E. K. Chambers (1930) 
noticed eighty-three variants (undated). In 
my own list, already referred to (18 May), I 
have many more. 
C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


LK-LORE SONG, ‘‘ NUTS IN MAY” 

(elxxviii. 372, 411).—Even in the nur- 
sery I took note of the fact that the second 
line of the song, ‘‘ Here we come gathering 
nuts in May,”’’ is ‘‘ On a cold and frosty morn- 
ing ’’—and came to the conclusion that both 
lines were intended to express the same idea 
of what is impossible or at least highly 
improbable. 

Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


The improbability of the May-tree being in 
blossom on May 1 is noted at the first refer- 
ence. But if the song is earlier than 1752, 
May month has to be put back eleven days. 
In that year they were deliberately missed 

~out in September by the revisers of our 
~Calendar. As I have found this omission 








ignored by a distinguished botanist, it seems 
worth mentioning. 


V. R. 


ITTLE CROWN’ STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER (clxxvii. 478; clxxviii. 32),— 
A note on Crown Street will be found in 
M. E. C. Walcott’s ‘ Westminster’ (1849), 
p. 65-6. 
G. W. Wricur, 


EW SUBSTANCES AND NEW WORDS 
(clxxviii, 374).—I observe in the Press 
mention of two drugs to induce sleep with new 
names, Evipan and Pentothal. I hope that 
they are more pleasant to take than Paralde- 
hyde, which a friend of mine used for the best 
part of a year. They are said to put people 
to sleep in fifteen seconds and to induce a 
happy state of mind, though they also can 
lead to the revelation of secrets, according to 
Dr. Henry Dicks, in an address to the Medi- 
cal Society of Individual Psychology. I can 
do without a happy frame of mind, but I 
should like to keep to myself what Kipling 

calls the other side of my head. 

SENEx. 


NSCRIPTION AT STAUNTON HAR 
ROLD (clxxviii. 408).— 

This chapel is remarkable as a building de- 
signed in the Gothic style but dating from 1653, 
It consists of a west tower, aisled nave and 
chancel, round the outside of which runs the 
inscription: “Sir Robert Shirley baronet: 
founder of this church: anno domini 1653, on 
whose soul God hath mercy.” Over the west 
door is the further inscription: “ In the yeare: 
1653 when all things sacred were throughout ye 
nation either demollisht or profaned Sr Robert 
Shirley Barronet Founded this Church whose 
singular praise it is to have done the best things 
in ye worst times And hoped then in the most 
callamitous.The Righteous shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” 


From the descriptive programme of the 
Summer Meeting, 1933, at Leicester, of the 
Royal Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland; see also Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, 2nd 
series, xxvi., 121 ff. 

M. H. Dopps. 


READING WHILE WALKING (elxxviii. 

408).—-One of the most amusing instances 

of reading while walking is recorded in ‘ The 

Life of Lord Macaulay.’ In August, 1851, 

Macaulay wrote a letter to Mr. Ellis from 
which the following extract is taken: 

The other day I was overtaken by a hearse as 

I was strolling along, and reading the night 
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expedition of Diomede and Ulysses. ‘ Would 
you like a ride, Sir? ” said the driver. “ Plenty 


,of room.” I could not help laughing. “I 


dare say I shall want such a carriage some day 
or other. But I am not ready yet.” The fellow, 
with the most consummate professional gravity, 
answered, “‘ I meant, Sir, that there was plenty 


of room on the box.” 
F, C. Morean. 
City Library, Hereford. 


Macaulay was probably the most famous 
exponent of this art. In the biography by 
Trevelyan, chapt. xiii., an extract from his 
Diary, Dec. 9, 1855, says: ‘‘I read a great 
deal of Photius with much zest,’’ and a foot- 
note adds: 

Macaulay had first attacked Photius during 
his country rambles round Thames Ditton, 
without the aid of notes or of a Latin version. 
“T do not get on with Photius,” he says. “1 
read chiefly while walking, and my copy is not 
one which I can converiently carry in my 
hand.” 

He was the desperate bookman, with no 
keen eye for river scenes; or country sights 
and sounds. A keen reader myself, I have 
taken to Dickens in the streets in former years, 
but that was in a dull suburban neighbour- 
hood which offered nothing noteworthy to the 


eye. SENEx. 


I have often seen errand boys reading a 
magazine placed on top of their baskets, whilst 
pushing their bicycles up a hill, and on one 
occasion at least while bicyeling along a street. 
I.have myself sometimes read a book, whilst 
walking into the town, in order to finish it 
before returning it to the library. 


Nancy Brown. 


IFE AS AN INN (elxxviii. 424). — Fitz- 
Gerald has in his ‘ Omar Khayyam,’ 
stanza Xvli. : 
Think, in this battered caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 
QUARE. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxviii, 389).—‘‘ Three 

removes are as bad asa fire” will be found 
in Benjamin Franklin’s ‘ Pennsylvania 
Almanack . . . 1758.’ The saying is a common 
proverb in French; also in German :— 

“Trois démenagéments valent un incendie.” 
“Dreimal umgezogen einmal algebrannt.” 
All three versions may be based on Thomas 
‘Tusser’s “Good husbandry .. . 1557” (re- 
printed and enlarged 1573), that famous collec- 

tion of wisdom, which says :— 


“Who often removeth is sure of a loss.” 


Wo. Jaaaarp. 





The Library. 


Milton in Chancery: New Chapters in the 
Lives of the Poet and his Father. By Mil- 


ton French. (The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America: Oxford University 
Press, 24s. ). : 


[His substantial and well printed volume 
is a work of most ungrudging research, 
in which the writer’s easy style and his keen 
scent on the trail somewhat relieve the arid 
nature of the subject-matter. The Introduc- 
tion unveils some mysteries of law procedure : 
quotes Milton’s notes on Chancery, not 
included in the Columbia Milton (on p. 5 
‘* person ’’ should clearly be ‘‘ poison ’’): and 
quotes and accounts for the virulent remarks 
on lawyers and scriveners in the Elizabethan 
writers; says something of the poet as a man 
of affairs, no star that ‘‘ dwelt apart’’: and 
describes the English system of land tenures. 
The first five chapters narrate the father’s 
law-suits so far as they are known; the next 
deals with the tangled history of Forest Hill, 
in Oxfordshire, the home of the poet’s father- 
in-law, and the last four with the poet’s own 
law-suits. Then come copious notes giving re- 
ferences to documents and details of the many 
persons mentioned, with several pedigrees 
fully set out. Most of these people are quite 
obscure, but here and there a name like Fulke 
Greville, or Kenelm Digby, crops up. Last 
come 180 pages of the documents concerned, 
‘‘ printed in virtually their entirety and in 
as nearly as possible their original form.’”’ A 
full index mainly of proper names suitably 
closes what must be one of the most complete 
monographs that even America has produced. 
Mr, French says that ninety per cent. of 
his matter is now offered for the first time 
to readers interested in Milton. To lovers of 
literature he has very little to offer, but they 
are not the only pebbles on the beach. We 
imagine that some readers would find most 
interest in the thirteen pages giving Lady 
Cope’s very detailed inventory and valuation 
of the goods and chattels left by her husband. 
In the dining-room a pair of brass andirons, 
fire shovel, tongs and bellows are priced at 
£2, whereas the same articles in the Best 
Chamber are worth only 6s. 8d. Pokers 
nowhere appear. In the Armory “ two old 
ffeather beds, one old twilt, one bedsteed and 
other lumber ’’ come to £2. 
The substance of all the suits is financial ; 
usually A sues B for the recovery of a debt. 
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A few pages of interesting summary at the 
end acquit the scrivener of any dishonesty, 
while admitting some lack of judgement: Of 
his five cases he lost two, won one, and of 
two the verdicts are missing. His son did 
better ; he won two, settled one satisfactorily, 
and the fourth remains postponed. ‘‘ The 
¥ qualities of his character most conspicuous 
are neither imagination nor religion, but 
tenaciousness.’’ 


Studies in English, 1939. 
of Texas, $1.00). 

THE University publishes bulletins four 

times a month, on humanistic and scien- 
tific subjects, of which this is one. A collec- 
tion of twelve papers by as many writers 
cannot be reviewed in detail. The subjects 
range from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
century, and vary as much in interest. We 
do not really care whether Shakespeare was 
less favourable to the Earl of Northumberland 
than Holinshed was, or how many times Walt 
Whitman mentions Dante; but in the latter 
paper an interesting point emerges. Though 
Whitman knew only the ‘ Inferno,’ and that 
in Carlyle’s version, he had no doubts as to 
Dante’s greatness; ‘‘ He is up on the peak— 
high up: emancipated, in a way, from the 
tendencies of the flesh. I do not make too 
much of that . . . still, the Dantesque sort 
of man is vital, must be reckoned with, stands 
in this or that way for the supreme ideals. 
They are not my ideals, but they are ideals— 
very lofty ideals.’’ There is an interesting 
account of Acosta’s ‘ Natural and Moral His- 
tory of the Indies.’ The writer lived in Peru 
from 1570 to 1585, and very speedily found 
Aristotle’s physics at fault: one might live 
in the tropics without being burnt up or 
parched dry. But the learned Jesuit will 
have nothing to do with Copernicus, and still 
holds the old notion that metals are engen- 
dered in the bowels of the earth by the virtue 
and force of the sun and other planets, and 
grow there like plants. There is a long and 
elaborate paper on the mysterious mountain 
linked by Spenser to the Garden of Adonis, 
and a painstaking account of the indications 
that between ‘ The Origin of Species ’ (1859) 
and ‘ The Descent of Man’ (1871) the notion 
of an ethic based on natural selection was 
very much in the air. We must congratulate 
the students of Texas on their opportunities 
of getting their work printed. The proof- 
reading is not impeccable, but ‘‘ Agarth- 


(The University 





archides ’’ and ‘‘ Erathosthenes ’”’ do not le ok 
like printers’ errors, and salti is an odd plu 
for saltus. 


Two years ago we had an excellent ‘ Drur 
Lane Calendar, 1747-1776,’ and now 
Henry Wells, the author of ‘ Elizabethan 
Jacobean Playwrights’ has prepared as 4 
Supplement a ‘ Chronological List of Extan} 
Plays Produced in or about London, 
1581-1642,’ 2s., the Oxford University Pregs 
for the Columbia University. The pape 
pamphlet of 17 pages will be very welcome t= 
all serious students of the subject, as it 
save them the trouble of consulting m 
books. The arrangement is quite simple, th 
entries being made year by year in this order: 
title of play, author’s name, and date of earl 
est extant publication. An asterisk is addet 
where the year of production is ‘‘ high 
questionable,’ and it is noted that in so 
cases the author has preferred a slightly dil 
ferent date to that given in his book. & 
has gone tothe best authorities for his com 
clusions, and though steady research brim 
a slow gain of settled dates among those wh 
opinion counts, a good deal remains uncél 
tain. Taking a little book on Shakespear 
for instance, of 1927, we find some views whié 
are not endorsed here. 1597 is given for # 
much disputed date of ‘Richard Uf 
‘Hamlet’ is duly noted as printed in 160 
Three plays in a single year are credited % 
Shakespeare, Lyly, James Shirley, twice, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Fletcher 
Massinger writing together. Heywood ha 
four in one year and Fletcher and Co. ée 
five. The last-named, writing alone and - 
combination with another hand, has an é 
pre-eminence as a dramatist, with no fe 
than 50 entries. Massinger appears 60 often 
a collaborator as to suggest that he lacks som 
essential for drama when writing by him 
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